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Don't  Be  Fooled  THE  SOCIAL  EFFECTS  OF  BOMBING 


Probably  one  of  the  best  informed 
and  most  experienced  men  of  the  free 
world  in  matters  concerning  the  Rus- 
sians, is  General  Alfred  M.  Gruenther, 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  in  Europe. 
He  has  faced  them  across  a military 
line,  studied  them  endlessly,  analysed 
them  thoroughly  and  based  most  of 
his  waking  hours  since  WW  II  on  de- 
veloping adequate  defenses  against 
their  might. 

“The  present  ruling  triumvirate  in 
the  Soviet  Union,”  he  emphasized  re- 
cently, “is  much  more  flexible  than 
Stalin  and  a much  tougher  opponent.” 
“The  new  Soviet  propaganda  line 
against  the  atomic  bomb,”  he  contin- 
ued, “is  much  cleverer  and  more  effec- 
tive than  any  since  World  War  II.” 

“They  are  conducting  a very  tough 
campaign;  to  meet  that  we  must  realize 
we  are  in  the  major  leagues  and  are  go- 
ing to  be  in  the  major  leagues  for  some 
time.” 

According  to  General  Gruenther,  this 
propaganda  is  beginning  to  have  an 
effect  on  European  opinion  because  it 
presents  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  light 
of  seeking  to  ban  the  atomic  bomb  and 
thus  prevent  the  killing  of  women  and 
children  in  war.  He  said  the  United 
j States  had  not  yet  learned  how  to  meet 
j such  an  attack  in  the  worldwide  ideo- 
j logical  war. 

; “The  United  States  must  find  a way 
I to  make  world  opinion  understand  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  seeking  to  put  the 
United  States  at  a military  disadvan- 
tage with  its  atomic  bomb  propa- 
ganda,” General  Gruenther  asserted. 
“If  the  United  States  agreed  not  to  use 
the  atomic  bomb  it  would  greatly  in- 
crease the  danger  of  war,  because  in 
that  case  the  Allies  would  have  nothing 
to  balance  the  Soviet  numerical  supe- 
riority.” 

None  of  us  can  do  much  to  influence 
world  opinion;  but  all  of  us  can  do 
(Continued  on  page  6) 


All  of  us  wonder,  but  few  of  us  have 
enough  background  to  predict,  what 
would  be  the  effects  on  our  society  of 
widespread  nuclear  bombings.  The 
physical  effects  can  be  predicted  with 
reasonable  accuracy;  but  the  impact  of 
nuclear  bombing  on  the  future  of  so- 
ciety,— will  it  stifle  art,  science,  and 
religion?  will  it  jeopardize  our  whole 
civilization? — these  questions  are  less 
easy  to  answer. 

A study  of  this  has  been  made  by 
Dr.  Fred  Charles  Ikle,  a Swiss,  who 
studied  at  the  University  of  Zurich  be- 
fore becoming  a research  associate  at 
the  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research 
at  Columbia  University.  Since  1950 
Dr.  Ikle  has  been  engaged  in  research 
projects  about  the  social  effects  of 
bombing  destruction  in  cities.  The  re- 
search has  been  supported  by  the  U.  S. 
Air  Force,  monitored  by  the  Human 
Resources  Research  Institute.  His 
book,  entitled  “The  Social  Effects  of 
Bombing  in  Cities”  will  be  of  major 
interest  to  civil  defense  planners;  a 
part  of  his  findings  appeared  in  the 
March  1954  issue  of  The  Scientific 
Monthly,  which  is  condensed  in  this 
article. 

“A  city  is  capable  of  making  adjust- 
ments to  physical  destruction  much  as 
a living  organism  responds  to  injury,” 
states  Dr.  Ikle.  “If  a section  of  a 
city  is  destroyed,  the  effect  is  not  as 
if  this  section  were  merely  lopped  off. 
The  undestroyed  sections  can  compen- 
sate for  the  functions  previously  filled 
by  the  destroyed  part.”  A certain 
amount  of  physical  destruction  does 
not  lead  to  an  equivalent  loss  in  social 
functions,  because  the  remaining  part 
of  the  city  uses  its  resources  far  more 
intensively.  People  double  up  in  the 
buildings  that  remain;  transit  facili- 
ties can  absorb  a partial  loss  of  their 
equipment  by  crowding  more  people 
into  the  vehicles  that  remain.” 


This  elasticity  factor  in  a city  is  im- 
portant. The  phrase  “wiped-out”  city 
is  erroneous.  Not  all  the  people  nor 
all  the  economic  functions  in  an  area 
that  has  been  destroyed  would  be  re- 
moved from  the  war  potential. 

The  great  threat  of  nuclear  weapons 
is  that  they  could  destroy  so  large  a 
portion  of  a metropolitan  area  that 
what  was  left  would  be  unable  to 
cushion  the  loss.  The  effects  of  the  ex- 
plosion therefore,  would  spill  over  into 
a large  region  surrounding  the  bombed 
city.  The  homeless  would  have  to  seek 
accommodations  in  other  cities,  towns, 
and  villages. 

However,  if  the  evacuated  workers 
could  be  employed  in  undestroyed 
cities  and  towns,  it  might  be  possible 
to  reduce  the  production  loss  suffered 
in  the  target  city.  Nuclear  destruction 
in  a number  of  large  cities  would  not 
mean  the  end  of  urban  society  in 
America.  The  city  dwellers  who  sur- 
vived would  continue  to  live  as  urban- 
ites, although  perhaps  temporarily  re- 
moved from  their  former  habitat.  They 
would  have  to  find  not  only  shelter  but 
also  employment  in  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages that  would  be  left  in  the  country; 
the  principle  is  the  same  as  the  rehabili- 
tation that  went  on  within  cities  after 
conventional  bombing:  the  more 

physical  facilities  that  are  left  in  a 
country  the  better  the  damage  can  be 
absorbed. 

It  is  hard  to  visualize  this  country 
if  many  of  its  large  cities  had  been 
devastated  by  atomic  or  hydrogen 
bombs.  The  guiding  principle  is  first 
to  estimate  what  is  left  in  the  country, 
then  to  relate  this  to  the  needs  and 
capabilities  of  the  surviving  urban 
population. 

Some  of  the  survivors  from  the  dis- 
aster will  return  to  the  city;  others 
will  remain  in  evacuation.  The  ones 
(Continued  on  page  7) 
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LESSONS  FROM  HAZEL 

A REAL  MUST,  learned  in  many  areas 
as  a result  of  Hazel,  is  the  imperative 
need  for  emergency  power  generating 
equipment. 

Says  Mr.  Paul  B.  Hartenstein,  CD 
Executive  Director  for  hard-hit  Phila- 
delphia: 

“This  equipment  must  be  arranged 
to  operate  with  push-button  efficiency. 
The  generators  must  not  be  dispersed 
but  ready  to  go  on  a moment’s  notice.” 
The  failure  of  the  generators  affected 
the  operation  of  radio  and  communica- 
tions equipment  in  Philadelphia,  and 
was  an  effective  lesson.  On  the  whole, 
however,  operations  went  smoothly  and 
with  good  coordination  most  of  the 
night  following  the  storm.  Heavy  res- 
cue trucks  and  rescue  squads  cleared 
debris  and  opened  clogged  arteries; 
Wardens  helped  with  this,  and  also  pro- 
tected damaged  stores  from  looting, 
where  windows  had  been  blown  out; 
wardens  and  reserve  police  guarded 
live  wires.  Hundreds  of  volunteers 
took  part,  and  were  smoothly  inte- 
grated into  the  needs  of  the  city. 

Bucks  County  reported  the  same 
emergency  power  difficulty.  The  emer- 
gency generator  received  from  Harris- 
burg was  located  away  from  the  Con- 
trol Center  leaving  considerable  radio 
equipment  in  that  Center  idle  and  use- 
less during  and  after  the  storm,  al- 
though 35  volunteers  were  available, 
had  there  been  power.  Despite  this 
difficulty,  Bucks  County  CD  worked 
well  and  hard  to  minimize  damage. 
Rescue  squads  and  debris  clearance 
teams  worked  far  into  the  next  day.  13 
high  schools  were  alerted  and  readied, 
in  case  of  need. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  volunteers 
gathered  at  the  Control  Center  in 
Allentown,  ready  for  service.  They 
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were  used  chiefly  in  the  protection  of 
the  public  against  the  many  hazardous 
live-wires  which  were  scattered  about 
the  county.  The  need  for  volunteer 
assembly  areas  at  scattered  points 
around  the  city  was  made  abundantly 
clear  to  Lehigh’s  Director,  Mr.  Lloyd 
Grammes,  as  more  and  more  volunteers 
crowded  into  his  Control  Center.  Al- 
ready he  has  designated  four  Volun- 
teer Mobilization  Points  on  the  four 
sides  of  the  city,  and  is  assigning  direc- 
tors for  each  location.  We  believe  he 
is  the  first  county  or  city  director  to 
have  taken  this  important  step.  (See 
“Two  Simple  Steps,”  Defender,  Oct. 
1954.) 

One  of  the  fundamental  lessons 
learned  following  Hazel  (and  it  has 
been  shown  before  in  other  emergen- 
cies throughout  the  State)  seems  again 
to  observers  to  have  been  the  impera- 
tive need  for  clarifying  lines  of  respon- 
sibility. Exactly  who  is  responsible  for 
what?  Who  takes  the  lead?  Under 
what  conditions?  How  do  the  Gov- 
ernor’s Disaster  Committee,  the  Red 
Cross,  and  Civil  Defense  dovetail  so 
that  the  facilities  of  all  can  be  ade- 
quately directed  and  best  used?  In 
many  places  the  wrong  people  took 
action,  or  took  it  in  the  wrong  places, 
causing  unnecessary  confusion  and  irri- 
tation. 

In  every  county  the  relationships 
among  these  three  groups  varies,  de- 
pending on  various  factors:  whether  or 
not  the  functions  are  shared,  local  per- 
sonalities, the  integration  of  resources, 
etc.  Every  county,  therefore,  must 
gather  its  own  key  people  together,  lay 
out  the  problems,  and  come  to  firm 
decisions  in  accordance  with  existing 
laws  and  policies;  lines  of  responsi- 
bility in  local  emergencies  must  be 
made  clear  to  all  in  accordance  with 
those  laws.  At  present  the  relation- 
ships are  not  clear  enough  to  function 
well,  in  many  areas,  should  a major 
emergency  strike  without  warning. 

Personal  lessons  were,  we  hope, 
driven  home  to  many  citizens.  Extra 
flashlights  and  lanterns,  batteries  in 
portable  radios,  an  emergency  stove 
independent  of  electric  power — these 
and  other  items  suddenly  became  im- 
portant in  thousands  of  homes  where 
deaf  ears  have  formerly  been  turned 
to  CD  pleas  to  “prepare  for  the  unex- 
pected.” 

We  are  sorry  it  takes  storm,  dam- 
age and  disaster  to  make  people  pay 
heed — but  such  seems  to  be  the  way 
of  mankind.  We  seem  to  learn  only  the 
“hard  way.”  Let  us  hope  that  these 
lessons  really  stick,  and  that  Hazel 
truly  increased  our  state  of  readiness. 


COLD  WAR  NONSENSE 
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Writing  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Hanson  W.  Baldwin  urges  Americans 
to  “stop  talking  nonsense”  about  the 
Cold  War.  He  examines  a number  of 
“quick  and  painless”  phrases  which 
have  become  “embedded  in  our  con- 
cepts,” and  accepted  as  true  by  most 
Americans,  when  in  reality  they  are 
not  true  at  all.  He  discusses  seven  dire 
predictions  which  he  describes  as  “the 
pat  concept,  the  half-truth,  and  the 
shibboleth.”  These  concepts  are: 

1)  War  with  Russia  is  inevitable; 

2)  Russia  can't  be  licked  without 
A-bomb ; 

3)  There  is  no  defense  against 
A-bomb; 

4)  We  don’t  need  the  rest  of  the  world; 

5)  Navies  are  finished; 

6)  The  French  won’t  fight ; 

7)  We  must  get  a final  solution  with 
Russia. 

Mr.  Baldwin  believes  that  point  No. 
3 is  primarily  responsible  for  a fatal- 
ism and  apathy  which  handicap  us  in 
waging  the  cold  war.  He  cautions  that 
backing  up  the  ability  to  retaliate  must 
be  an  “air-military  defense  which  is  ac- 
tive; and  civil  defense  which  is  pas- 
sive.” 

“A  good  active  defense,  even  in  the 
atomic  age  is  possible,”  Mr.  Baldwin 
states,  “but  it  is  complex,  difficult,  and 
expensive,  and  never  100%.  And  alone 
it  is  not  enough.  The  ultimate  protec- 
tion against  A weapons  . . . is,  disper- 
sion, decentralization  of  cities  and  in- 
dustries, civil  defense.  This  is  by  no 
means  as  impossible  as  it  sounds.  Com 
paratively,  our  CD  problem  is  in  many 
ways  simpler  than  Russia’s.  Our  de- 
fense problem  has  two  aspects:  ‘de- 
fense by  space,’  or  decentralization  of 
populations  and  industries  by  spread- 
ing out  our  cities;  and  ‘defense  by 
protection’ — limited  shelter  construc- 
tion and  the  incorporation  of  blast, 
fire  and  radiation  resistance  into 
new  buildings.  Such  measures  can 
reduce  casualties  by  a great  percent 
age.  Fortunately  there  is  already  a 
natural  trend  towards  some  decen- 
tralization,” Mr.  Baldwin  continued, 
“particularly  in  the  case  of  industry 
By  simple  measures,  plus  moral  and 
political  courage,  our  urban  vulner- 
ability can  be  decreased — by  decreas- 
ing population  densities — at  a rate  of 
perhaps  2%  annually.  Such  a pro- 
gram of  green  belts,  urban  and  indus- 
trial dispersion,  limited  shelter  build- 
ing, plus  all  the  more  familiar  meas- 
ures of  CD — fire-fighting  units,  war-1 
dens,  etcj^ — can  provide  reasonabliyl 
effective  defense  against  even  the  H-l 
bomb,  but  it  requires  planning,  care^ 
money,  and  above  all,  fearless  polit-\ 
ical  leadership.” 
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LOOKING  FOR  EACH 


In  most  things,  Americans  look  ahead 
and  plan.  Next  year’s  vacations  are 
already  being  discussed;  children’s 
schools  are  considered  while  they  are 
still  in  baby-pens;  saving  plans,  in- 
surance, Christmas  clubs,  are  all  in- 
dications that,  as  a people,  we  like  to 
look  ahead. 

Because  it  is  a repellent  thought, 
most  of  us  never  consider  what  would 
happen  to  us  or  our  families  if  this 
country  should  ever  be  attacked,  al- 
though nearly  all  of  us  would  admit 
that  such  a thing  is  well  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility. 

We  are  not  talking  now  of  shelters 
or  food  supplies;  we  are  talking  about 
families  having  some  plan  whereby 
they  would  know  where  to  look  for  one 
another  if,  as  they  might  well  be,  they 
were  widely  separated  following  attack. 

Families  should  plan  that  eventually 
all  members  would  meet  at  the  same 
place,  preferably  far  enough  away  from 
likely  targets  to  assure  its  survival. 
When  possible,  the  meeting  place 
should  be  at  the  home  of  relatives  or 
friends,  or  at  a church,  lodge,  or  union 
hall,  hotel,  or  other  suitable  place 
where  family  members  can  stay  or  to 
which  they  may  go  for  reunion  or  in- 
formation regarding  those  not  previ- 
ously located. 

“Families  should  work  out  among 
themselves  a family  clearing  house 
i plan,  to  give  family  members  informa- 
tion about  each  other,  and  allow  them 


to  make  their  needs  known  and  draw 
on  family  resources,”  according  to  a 
new  manual  recently  prepared  by 
FCDA.  “According  to  this  plan,  a 
member,  preferably  one  living  in  a 
rural  or  non-industrial  area,  should  be 
designated  the  key  member. 

“Immediately  after  attack  on  a city, 
the  family  members  in  that  city  should 
write  their  key  member  regarding  their 
condition  and  where  they  can  be 
reached.  He  in  turn,  should  send  the 
information  received  to  all  the  other 
members  of  the  family.  If  the  key 
member  does  not  hear  from  a relative 
in  an  attacked  city  within  a reasonable 
time,  he,  and  he  only,  should  send  a 
welfare  inquiry  to  the  civil  defense 
organization  there  and  forward  the  in- 
formation he  receives  to  all  other  rela- 
tives. An  alternate  should  be  chosen  to 
act  in  event  the  key  member  cannot  be 
reached. 

“Such  a communications  system 
might  also  be  useful  for  families  living 
at  different  addresses  in  the  same  city. 
The  key  member  should  be  the  one  who 
lives  furthest  from  the  congested  area. 

“The  use  of  safety  notification  cards 
by  family  members  will  facilitate  such 
a plan. 

“All  persons  living  or  visiting  in  the 
damaged  area  should,  as  an  important 
personal  duty,  write  promptly  to  rela- 
tives, friends,  employers,  and  other 
persons  who  might  be  concerned  about 
their  safety.  To  facilitate  this,  emer- 


OTHER 


gency  welfare  services  should  provide 
free  pre-printed  safety  notification 
cards  and  arrange  for  mailing  them.” 
The  exact  details  of  how  each  family 
works  out  its  own  system  are  not  im- 
portant. The  important  thing  is  that 
each  family  thinks  about  the  matter 
so  that,  if  the  worst  happens,  while 
Father  is  at  work.  Junior  at  school. 
Mother  at  her  volunteer  job  and  Sister 
at  the  dentist,  there  will  be  some  way 
of  coming  together  again,  of  reuniting, 
regardless  of  where  each  is  evacuated 
or  transferred.  Unless  you  know  where 
to  turn  as  you  look  for  your  family, 
you  could  spend  frantic,  terrified  hours. 
If  you  all  have  the  same  point  in  mind 
and  aim  to  get  word  there  as  quickly 
as  possible,  the  length  of  mental  an- 
guish can  be  markedly  decreased,  and 
the  family  threads  once  more  woven 
together. 


I SEASON’S  GREETINGS  | 


The  Council,  Director,  and  Staff 
of  The  State  Council  of  Civil  De- 
fense wish  all  volunteers  and 
workers  the  joys  of  the  Christmas 
season. 

Although  we  cannot  express  it 
to  you  each  individually,  we  ap- 
preciate your  loyalty,  your  sense 
of  civic  responsibility,  and  your 
willingness  to  give  both  your  time 
and  energy  for  the  sake  of  your 
community. 

May  your  holidays  be  happy 
and  your  Christmas  glad! 
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IN  CONVOY 

Those  w-ho  have  tried  moving  con- 
voys of  vehicles  down  highways,  have 
all  doubtless  experienced  the  same 
difficulty  of  having  strange  vehicles 
suddenly  appear  in  the  middle  of  the 
group,  unaware  that  they  were  cut- 
ting into  a special  line.  This  happens 
particularly  when  cars  approach  from 
the  rear,  at  a higher  speed  than  the 
convoy  group. 

Such  a thing  can  be  quite  discon- 
certing, both  to  the  stranger  in  the 
midst,  and  to  the  convoy  leader  whose 
count  and  control  is  thereby  disturbed. 

Erie  County  solved  the  problem  by 
having  a local  sign  painter  paint  the 
sign  (as  shown  in  the  photo)  on  oil 
cloth.  The  corners  were  reinforced 
and  grommet  holes  attached;  on  some 
cars,  masking  tape  was  used  to  attach 
the  sign  to  the  last  car  of  the  line. 

“It  has  reduced  our  troubles  to  a 
bare  minimum,”  reports  David  Par- 
menter.  Executive  CD  Officer  for  Erie. 
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MORE,  NOT  LESS,  DEFENSE 


The  Administration  has  been  tak- 
ing a thorough  and  careful  “new  look” 
at  its  own  defense  measures,  here  in 
this  hemisphere.  A U.  S.  News  and 
World  Report  article  summarizes  the 
“new  look”  as  follows: 

“There  is  more  agreement  that  this 
country  must  place  emphasis  upon  its 
own  defense  . . . Armed  forces  are  to 
remain  above  three  million  men.  There 
is  new  urgency  in  the  drive  to  perfect 
a U.  S.  inter-continental  ballistics  mis- 
sile, capable  of  being  fired  from  U S. 
shores  against  targets  in  Russia,  5,000 
miles  away.  Some  big  developments 
in  missiles,  to  be  accompanied  by 
large  new  spending  programs,  are 
hinted  for  the  period  ahead. 

“Home  defense,  something  of  a 
stepchild  in  the  past,  is  beginning  to 
look  like  an  enormous  new  field  of 
military  activity  and  spending,  most 
of  it  concentrated  inside  U.  S.  borders. 

“Problems  and  needs  of  civil  de- 
fense are  getting  serious  and  detailed 
attention  at  the  very  highest  levels 
for  the  first  time.  The  Civil  Defense 
Administrator  is  a member  of  a new 
survey  team  that  is  making  an  over- 
all estimate  of  U.  S.  defense  problems, 
in  the  light  of  Russia’s  growing 
power.” 


Canadian  bases  in  the  Arctic.  One  of 
the  chief  objectives  of  Russia’s  aerial 
spying,  made  possible  by  the  floating 
bases,  is  the  new  and  distant  Early 
Warning  Line.  Until  now,  the  exact 
location  of  the  warning  line  was  highly 
classified  military  information.  But 
Russian  photo  reconnaissance  flights 
from  her  Arctice  bases  have  pene- 
trated the  secret  line,  according  to  the 
U.  N.  representative. 

Weight  is  given  to  these  statements 
by  General  Curtis  E.  LeMay,  SAC 
Commander,  and  Col.  Bernt  Balchen, 
Arctic  expert  for  the  U.  S.  Air  Force, 
who  consider  that  the  top  of  the  world 
may  well  become  the  future  battle- 
ground, with  both  U.  S.  and  Russia 
jockeying  for  position  from  polar  air 
bases  and  the  gloomy  waters  beneath 
the  polar  cap,  each  trying  for  the  best 
vantage  points  from  which  either  to 
strike  atomic  blows  or  ward  off  enemy 
attacks. 

All  three  of  our  military  services 
are  concerned  over  the  rapid  growth 
and  modern  efficiency  of  the  Russian 
war  machine. 

Says  Admiral  Robert  Carney,  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff: 

“If  Soviet  Russia  continues  to  in- 


crease her  naval  strength  at  the  pres- 
ent rate,  the  U.  S.  must  either  accel- 
erate its  own  program  or  fall  behind.” 
“Already,”  he  said,  “the  bulk  of  the 
swiftly  expanding  Red  fleet  is  of  the 
ultra-modern  design,  while  the  ma- 
jority of  U.  S.  warships  are  of  WW 
II  vintage.” 
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General  Mark  Clark  urges  the  U.  S. 
to  look  to  its  friends  in  Canada  and 
South  America  in  building  total  hemi- 
sphere defense. 
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“Russia  is  a voracious  beast,  “he 
said.  “The  more  you  feed  it,  the 
more  it  eats.  However,  in  my  opinion, 
Russia  is  not  ready  yet  to  start  an- 
other world  war.  They  are  doing  too 
well  in  the  cold  war,  and  will  choose 
their  own  time.” 
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The  military  looks  at  defense, 
while  interesting,  are  not  the  immedi- 
ate concern  of  us  individual  citizens, 
except  as  taxpayers.  What  is  our 
immediate  concern,  however,  is  the 
civilian  look  at  defense,  because  that 
is  our  responsibility.  We  all  know 
what  that  responsibility  is:  we  all 
know  we  should  be  building  teams  of 
trained  people  ready  to  act  quietly 
and  in  an  orderly  way  in  the  face  of 
catastrophic  disaster.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  stop  talking  about  this 
and  start  doing  something  about  it, 
each  in  our  own  community. 
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The  magazine.  Aviation  Age,  which 
the  Air  Force  concedes  is  generally 
reliable,  states: 

“Like  the  U.  S.,  Soviet  Russia  views 
the  polar  regions  as  the  main  avenues 
for  aerial  warfare  in  the  event  of 
World  W ar  HI.  Along  this  coastal 
area  of  the  Arctic  and  the  northern 
Pacific,  about  60%  of  the  whole  Soviet 
aerial  force  stands  ready  to  attack  the 
American  continent  across  the  North 
Pole.  Only  a few  months  ago,  not  one 
of  the  54  long-range  bomber  squadrons 
known  to  exist  in  the  U.S.S.R.  was 
based  in  the  West  or  South  of  that 
vast  country.  The  network  of  air- 
bases along  the  Arctic  and  the  north- 
ern Pacific  coasts  today  consists  of 
150,200  air  force,  guided  missile,  and 
supply  bases,  communication  and 
radar  centers.” 

A U.  N.  representative  from  a So- 
viet satellite  recently  reported  that 
two  permanent  ice  floe  bases  have 
been  established  by  the  Soviet  Air 
Command  155  miles  from  the  North 
Pole.  These  are  equipped  with  long 
range  bombers  fitted  to  carry  A- 
bombs.  Coincident  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  floating  airports,  the  Rus- 
sion  Air  Force  has  stepped  up  photo- 
graphic reconnaissance  of  U.  S.  and 


Rescue  trucks  in  byways  like  this,  or  at  highway  accidents,  or  parked  in  town  squares,  are 
beginning  to  be  recognized  by  Pennsylvania’s  citizens  as  valuable  community  possessions, 
ready  for  action.  The  above  photo  was  taken  last  summer  near  Madison,  Pa.,  after  a 
tornado.  The  pozverful  ivinch  on  the  front  of  the  C.D.  truck  is  pulling  a fallen  tree  off  the 
side  of  the  road.  Rescue  trucks  did  fine  service  also  following  Hurricane  Hazel. 
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HOT  SPOTS 


Busy  as  we  all  are  with  football 
games,  Christmas  shopping  and  the 
routine  of  normal  business,  it  is  easy 
to  relax  with  the  feeling  that  war 
clouds  are  fading,  the  shooting  war 
has  been  over  for  months,  civil  de- 
fense is  not  very  pressing,  and  is  one 
of  the  things  we  can  “let  slide  for  the 
moment.” 

Before  we  get  too  casual  about  the 
diminished  need  for  preparedness,  let 
us  just  glance  around  the  world’s  hot 
spots,  where  incidents  could  spark  a 
sudden  war  overnight: 

Korea 

American  and  South  Korean  troops 
face  heavily  reinforced  Communists 
along  an  uneasy  truce  line.  A false 
move  on  either  side  and  shooting  could 
flare. 

Formosa 

CommunistSj  with  a big  air  build- 
up have  been  threatening  this  island; 
the  war  here  is  already  not  cold,  but 
includes  bombing  and  artillery  fire. 
Nationalists,  with  U.  S.  aid,  are  still 
harassing  the  mainland;  Communists 
have  threatened  to  take  Nationalist 
islands,  and  have  been  bombarding 
them;  the  U.  S.  is  committed  to  pro- 
tect Formosa;  the  Seventh  Fleet  is 
patrolling  and  alert.  A Communist 
attack  and  further  fighting  could 
start  here. 

Kuriles 

Planes  from  Russian-held  bases 
just  north  of  Japan  already  have  shot 
down  U.  S.  planes  based  nearby  on 
Hokkaido.  U.  S.  jets  now  have  orders 
to  shoot  back  if  attacked. 

Berlin 

Exposed  American  troops,  up  against 
Communists,  can  be  isolated.  An  or- 
der by  Russia,  and  once  again  the 
U.  S.  might  face  the  issue  of  using 
force  to  keep  open  lines  of  supply; 
the  Reds  do  not  like  the  idea  of  Ger- 
many being  re-armed;  they  have 
threatened  “action”  in  East  Germany 
in  retaliation. 


“A  NEW  and  inexpensive  device  has 
been  developed  by  the  Army’s  Chemi- 
cal Warfare  Division,  as  a step  to- 
wards developing  a new  and  quicker 
detection  against  bacteriological  war- 
fare.” 

This  announcement  was  made  by 
Major  General  Creasy,  Chief  of  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Department.  No 
workable  defense  against  stealthy 


Germany 

All  along  a 300-mile  border,  our 
men,  and  those  of  the  European  coun- 
tries, face  Russian  troops.  A threat- 
ening move,  and  fighting  could  break 
out. 

A ustria 

Here  is  another  Germany,  where 
troops  of  Russia  rub  elbows  with 
U.  S.  and  Allied  forces. 

Danger  of  sudden  war  at  any  of 
these  points,  is  being  taken  as  a cal- 
culated risk.  Communists  are  told 
clearly  and  firmly  that  w'ar  will  not 
start  unless  they  start  it,  but  an  attack 
almost  anywhere  will  be  resisted 
promptly  and  with  force.  The  warn- 
ing is  out  that  itchy  Communist  trig- 
ger fingers  can  easily  lead  to  full- 
fledged  war,  regardless  of  new  plans 
for  “coexistence.”  Threats  made  by 
Vishinsky  and  other  spokesmen  re- 
garding Formosa  and  West  Germany 
are  not  causing  backdowns  by  the 
free  world  as  once  they  did;  more 
allied  planes  shot  down  would  be  a 
risk  on  their  part;  President  Eisen- 
hower has  stated  that  we  will  not  be 
impulsive,  but  we  are  determined  to 
defend  our  rights  whenever  our  planes 
are  attacked  while  on  legitimate  busi- 
ness. 

While  there  is  no  need  to  feel  that 
war  is  imminent  or  inevitable,  there 
is  also  no  justification  for  feeling  that 
dangers  have  decreased  or  that  defense 
measures  are  less  necessary;  unex- 
pected Communist  attack  on  any  of 
thirty-nine  nations  scattered  across 
six  continents  will  automatically  com- 
mit the  United  States  to  go  to  war 
nowy  binding  and  written  agreements 
commit  us  to  “instant  retaliation”; 
the  Russians  know  this;  the  “inci- 
dents” they  continue  to  create  are 
tests  as  to  how  far  we  mean  what  we 
say.  The  hot  spots  indicated  above 
are  all  tinder  boxes  where  small  sparks 
could  start  real  trouble. 


germ  attack  can  be  built  until  quick 
detection  can  be  achieved. 

The  device  is  a flimsy  disc  of  paper- 
like material,  slightly  larger  than  a 
silver  dollar.  This  small  filter  will: 

“Trap  bacteria,  permitting  them 
to  be  identified  within  15  hours,  or 
one-sixth  of  the  time  previously  re- 
quired.” 


HAVE  YOU  THOUGHT 
OF  THIS . . . 

B.altimoke  CD  has  come  up  with  an 
idea  which  they  think  is  one  of  their 
brightest  brainstorms  ...  a good  one. 
They  are  recruiting  service-station 
attendants  as  emergency  traffic  police. 
Reason:  Gas-pump  attendants  are 

more  or  less  captive  personnel  at  busy 
intersections  where  traffic  is  most 
likely  to  be  a mess  during  an  alert. 
At  many  service  stations,  attendants 
are  on  duty  around  the  clock,  sev^en 
days  a week.  Already  in  Baltimore, 
300  are  pledged  to  take  a two-hour 
course  from  the  city  traffic  police 
force  on  how  to  direct  motorists,  so 
that  if  and  when  real  trouble  comes, 
and  also  during  test  alerts,  they  can 
be  effective. 

^ ^ ^ 

Similar  to  Baltimore’s  idea  of  re- 
cruiting intersection  police  reserves 
from  nearby  gas  stations,  is  one  cur- 
rent in  Delaware  County,  Penna., 
where  First  Aid  Stations  are  centered 
around  local  drug  stores. 

Have  you  thought  of  using  local 
pharmacists  to  serve  as  leaders  for 
neighborhood  first  aid  stations?  Such 
stations  would,  in  this  way,  be  cen- 
tered on  the  local  drugstore  where  the 
only  immediate  source  of  medical  sup- 
plies would  be  found  during  the  first 
few  hours  after  attack. 

Teams,  headed  by  the  pharmacist, 
could  quickly  become  mobile  if  need- 
ed in  some  other  part  of  the  area. 
Planning  along  these  lines,  done  jointly 
with  the  pharmacists  in  your  county, 
and  the  Red  Cross,  might  break  the 
bottleneck  of  developing  First  Aid 
teams  which  still  exists  in  most 
localities. 

JjC  ^ ^ 

Branch  21,  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  in  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  experimenting  with 
using  letter  carriers  to  recruit  block 
wardens.  The  Elmira  carriers  are  the 
first  in  the  United  States  to  tackle 
the  job  of  assisting  the  CD  organiza- 
tion in  its  important  job  of  warden 
recruitment.  The  carriers,  on  the 
basis  of  their  knowledge  of  neighbor- 
hoods and  the  residents,  are  able  to 
perform  a valuable  service  in  selecting 
qualified  warden  personnel.  CD  will 
take  over  the  job  of  enlisting  and 
training  the  wardens  so  selected. 

Elmira  is  working  towards  a force 
of  some  1200  men  and  women  trained 
to  deal  with  emergencies  of  every 
foreseeable  kind.  The  plan  was 
cleared  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 
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MORE  TRAINED  MEN 


DON'T  BE  FOOLED 

( Continued  from  page  1 ) 
our  part  to  influence  the  opinions  of 
those  in  our  own  town,  or  our  own 
circles  of  friends.  The  enemy  is  try- 
ing with  great  skill  to  “sell”  the  idea 
that  they  are  doing  their  best  to  outlaw 
the  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons,  but 
that  we  are  stubbornly  standing  in  the 
way,  heartless  about  killing  women 
and  children  in  vast  numbers.  They 
are  not  anxious  for  people  to  realize 
the  TRUE  reason  for  this  sudden  burst 
of  humanitarianism  on  their  part.  The 
cold  truth  is  that  Red  forces  vastly 
outnumber  us  on  all  fronts.  Using 
“conventional”  weapons,  they  could 
overpower  the  combined  NATO  forces 
in  short  order.  The  only  factor  which 
gives  the  free  world  comparative 
strength,  is  our  possession  of  atomic 
weapons.  Naturally,  if  the  Russians 
could  force  us,  through  cleverly 
manipulated  public  opinion,  to  bar  or 
outlaw  atomic  weapons,  they  would 
have  achieved  a resounding  victory. 
They  are  waging  a diabolically  clever 
campaign  to  do  just  exactly  that;  the 
worry  is  that  they  are  making  headway 
not  only  in  Europe  but  also  in  this 
country.  More  and  more  voices  keep 
joining  the  chorus,  demanding  that 
atomic  weapons  be  outlawed. 

Readers  of  this  publication  can  do 
their  part  in  offsetting  such  pressure, 
by  exposing  the  real  reason  behind  it. 
Don’t  let’s  be  fooled.  The  Russians 
are  not  suddenly  concerned  for  the 
well-being  of  women  and  children. 
They  are  still  loading  them  into  box- 
cars and  sending  them  to  work  in  mines 


A BLAZING  BUILDING,  smoke  pouring 
from  it;  within  fifteen  seconds  the 
fire  is  out,  and  goggled  men  stumble 
out  through  heavy  clouds  of  smoke. 
Although  the  building  was  purposely 
set  on  fire,  it  was  not  a case  of  arson; 
neither  was  it  a false  alarm. 

This  dramatic  spectacle  was  only 
one  of  a series  of  scenes  set  by  the 
Fire  and  Rescue  School  of  the  State 
Department  of  Welfare.  The  school 
was  composed  of  fire  marshals  and 
their  staffs  from  32  state-owned  hos- 
pitals, who  gathered  for  a three-day 
course. 

“We  have  50,000  patients  in  our 
institutions,”  said  Mr.  Alan  D.  Rey- 
nolds, Secretary  of  Welfare.  “We 
consider  this  school  to  be  a most  im- 
portant factor  contributing  to  the 
safeguarding  of  their  lives.” 

Many  of  the  techniques  taught 
came  directly  from  the  State  CD 
Rescue  School  at  Ogontz,  where  many 
of  the  Department  of  Welfare  men 
have  studied.  Victims,  securely  bound 
with  rope,  were  lowered  from  second 
story  windows,  down  ladders.  Nearby 
stood  the  big  rescue  truck,  recently 
located  at  the  Wernersville  Hospital, 


in  Siberia;  they  have  not  changed  their 
steadfast  purpose  to  build  their  own 
strength  and  weaken  ours  through  ev- 
ery conceivable  means.  Don’t  let’s 
be  fooled  into  giving  them  the  supreme 
advantage  which  would  be  theirs  if 
atomic  weapons  no  longer  equalized 
their  almost  inexhaustible  manpower. 

Whenever  you  hear  the  matter  dis- 
cussed, raise  your  voice  and  point  out 
the  true  reason  behind  the  anti-A- 
bomb  talk.  No  one  wants  atomic 
weapons  any  more  than  they  want  war 
with  “conventional”  weapons,  but  since 
we  live  in  the  age  we  do,  merely  “ban- 
ning” such  weapons,  thereby  giving  in- 
estimable advantage  to  the  enemy,  is 
not  the  answer. 

Air  Force  Retirement 

A NEW  SOURCE  of  military  manpower 
to  aid  in  the  training  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  Ground  Observer  Corps 
is  opened  under  a new  Air  Defense 
Command  regulation.  The  directive, 
number  45-1,  relating  to  Reserve 
Forces,  permits  inactive  air  reserve 
officers  to  engage  in  GOC  activities 
as  a means  of  earning  retirement 
points. 

The  inactive  reservists  referred  to 
are  persons  with  military  backgrounds 
now  living  as  civilians. 


by  the  State  Council  of  Civil  Defense. 
This  truck  is  a house  of  a thousand 
tools,  on  wheels.  Scattered  over  the 
grass  were  scores  of  fire  extinguishers; 
water  and  chemicals  shot  out  from 
hose  held  by  eager  hands.  Beneath  a 
large  tree,  groups  of  men,  each  with 
a short  length  of  rope,  learned  to  tie 
the  eight  basic  knots  taught  at  the 
Ogontz  rescue  school.  They  learned 
how  to  use  a rescue  coll,  carrying  it 
on  their  backs,  to  leave  their  hands 
free.  Classes  went  through  their  paces 
entering  flame-filled  steel-paneled 
rooms  and  putting  out  the  fires;  others 
practiced  working  in  gas  masks  in 
rooms  heavy  with  thick  choking 
smoke. 

Not  only  our  state  institutions  but 
all  colleges,  schools,  hospitals,  and 
industrial  plants  should  be  conducting 
similar  classes  for  maintenance  men 
and  all  those  who  would  be  called 
upon  in  a time  of  stress  to  rescue 
trapped  and  injured  people,  and  to 
put  out  fires.  Those  techniques  call 
for  skill  and  a sure  touch;  they  can- 
not be  learned  overnight.  If  they  are 
not  taught  in  peacetime,  they  may  be 
learned  in  war — the  hard  way. 


An  additional  feature  of  the  same 
directive,  dated  January  18,  1954,  is 
the  opening  up  of  over  500  positions 
in  the  GOC  program  for  what  are 
known  as  Mobilization  Designees. 
This  means  that  should  M-Day  (the 
day  we  mobilize  for  war)  come,  the 
inactive  reservists  so  designated  will 
automatically  be  shifted  to  active 
duty  and  fill  the  positions  they  have 
been  working  in  under  their  inactive 
duty  status. 

All  reservists  coming  into  GOC  will 
be  hand-picked  for  suitability.  They 
will  be  given  primary  indoctrination 
courses,  then  will  work  as  assistants 
in  training  and  organization.  These 
reservists  will  actively  engage  on  a 
non-paid  status  in  filter  center  train- 
ing and  field  trips  to  the  posts. 

Many  times  suggestions  have  been 
made  regarding  the  use  of  Reservists 
in  Civil  Defense  programs.  Rarely 
is  this  possible,  because  their  duties 
after  the  outbreak  of  war  would  take 
them  elsewhere. 

The  Air  Force  is  in  a somewhat 
different  position,  since  the  Continen- 
tal Defense  of  this  nation  is  a joint 
problem,  shared  by  Civil  Defense  and 
the  Air  Force.  It  is  encouraging  to 
see  this  fact  recognized,  and  two  of 
the  four  “arms”  of  national  defense 
being  integrated  together. 
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SOCIAL  EFFECTS 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

who  return  will  find  a largely  devas- 
tated city,  and  live  with  greatly  re- 
duced facilities,  in  congested  housing, 
commuting  in  crowded  vehicles,  queu- 
ing for  food,  eating  in  emergency  cafe- 
terias, and  probably  living  without 
water,  except  for  communal  emergency 
supplies. 

Those  who  stay  in  evacuation  will  be 
billeted  in  private  houses,  hotels,  or 
emergency  dormitories.  Food,  cloth- 
ing, and  all  consumption  goods  will  be 
short  in  reception  areas  since  the  popu- 
lation was  suddenly  increased  and  be- 
cause many  evacuees  arrive  destitute. 
Social  friction  will  arise  between  the 
evacuees  and  the  population  in  the 
reception  towns,  because  of  ethnic,  re- 
ligious, and  class  differences.  This 
friction  will  inevitably  increase  with 
time,  and  might  drive  many  evacuees 
back  to  partly  devastated  areas.  World 
War  II  shed  much  light  on  these  social 
problems  of  evacuation. 

We  cannot  assume  that  nuclear  war- 
fare would  be  limited  to  single  bomb- 
ings of  particular  cities,  although  too 
much  of  present  civil  defense  planning 
is  confined  to  the  problem  of  one  sin- 
gle attack.  Although  the  first  sneak 
attack  is  frightening,  and  hard  to  plan 
for,  it  should  not  divert  us  from  mak- 
ing feasible  arrangements  for  the  prob- 
lem of  repeated  attacks  over  a long 
period.  Further  attacks  will  impel  an- 
other mass  exodus  from  an  already 
devastated  city.  After  such  a second 
attack  the  majority  of  the  population 
will  probably  leave  the  city,  moti- 
vated by  new  casualties,  vast  destruc- 
tion, and  the  continuing  alerts  which 
emphasize  the  threat  of  still  more 
bombings.  The  effect  of  repeated  at- 
tacks on  population  was  well  illus- 
trated by  the  successive  big  raids  on 
Hamburg.  Nearby  reception  areas,  al- 
ready crowded  to  capacity  from  the 
I first  attack,  will  be  unable  to  accom- 
modate the  new  influx.  Evacuees  will 
have  to  trek  on  in  search  of  shelter  and 
I food,  gradually  spreading  over  the 
I countryside  and  colliding  with  the  flow 
' of  refugees  from  other  devastated 
cities.  Friction  and  competition  for  the 
diminishing  resources  of  existence  are 
bound  to  occur.  The  daily  need  for 
food  will  be  the  major  problem.  Statis- 
tics from  WW  II  bombings  show  that 
under  conditions  of  great  stress,  the 
movements  of  city  dwellers  are  dic- 
tated primarily  by  the  availability  of 
food.  Consequently,  a well-organized 
food  reserve  and  an  efficiently  planned 
rationing  system  would  be  the  most 
effective  means  for  a government  to 


control  and  rehabilitate  the  urban 
population. 

It  is  wrong  to  argue  that  the  popu- 
lation could  not  endure  such  trying 
experiences  and  would  not  be  willing  to 
cooperate  with  the  government  in  con- 
tinuing the  war  effort.  It  would  not 
be  so  much  a question  of  fortitude  but 
rather  the  fact  that  no  alternatives  are 
left.  Desertion  is  out  of  the  question 
because  there  will  be  no  place  to  go. 
The  urban  refugees  will  soon  discover 
that  villages,  towns,  and  small  cities 
are  the  best  places  to  live  in;  much 
more  comfortable  and  socially  more 
satisfactory  than  “caves,”  distant  sum- 
mer cottages,  and  other  such  retreats 
that  might  come  to  a person’s  mind 
after  the  first  bombing.  Besides,  the 
evacuees  will  have  to  earn  a living  and 
only  a few  can  secure  jobs  on  farms; 
the  rest  will  have  to  work,  primarily  on 
defense  jobs.  The  surviving  urbanites 
can  neither  live  in  the  devastated  tar- 
get cities,  which  may  still  be  radioac- 
tive and  where  life  is  constantly  en- 
dangered by  future  attacks,  nor  in  the 
barren  rural  country,  without  housing, 
without  jobs,  and  most  important, 
without  the  social  environment  to 
which  they  are  accustomed.  The  only 
places  for  them  will  be  the  villages, 
towns,  and  unattacked  cities.  The 
numerical  strength  and  pressing  needs 
of  the  refugees  will  be  so  overwhelm- 
ing as  to  overcome  the  natives’  re- 
sistance and  force  them  to  share  their 
homes,  their  kitchens,  and  their  house- 
hold goods.  Thus  the  small  town  in- 
habitants, engulfed  in  the  depriva- 
tions and  distress  of  the  evacuees,  will 
fare  little  better  than  the  survivors 
from  devastated  cities. 

We  should  not  expect  fancy  and  ob- 
scure psychological  effects  from  nu- 
clear bombing.  These  are  likely  to  be 
completely  overshadowed  by  the  sim- 
ple pedestrian  difficulties  of  poverty 
and  overcrowding.  To  find  an  addi- 
tional mattress  or  cooking  pot,  to  lo- 
cate some  glass  for  replacing  a card- 
board window  pane,  or  to  eke  out  the 
food  ration  by  tilling  a garden  will  be 
more  important  for  most  surviving  city 
dwellers  than  an  increase  in  juvenile 
delinquency,  psychological  “bombing 
traumas,”  or  particular  areas  of  radio- 
activity which  cannot  be  resettled  for 
some  time. 

“There  is  no  reason  to  expect  large 
masses  of  city  dwellers  to  suffer  mental 
breakdowns,”  says  Dr.  Ikle,  “nor  to 
fear  that  mankind  would  abandon  all 
science  or  advance.”  He  believes  that 
such  predictions  are  not  only  unscien- 
tific but  actually  harmful,  because  they 
lead  to  apathy  and  ignorance  in  civil 
defense. 


“The  present  shocking  inadequacy 
in  American  civil  defense,”  he  says, 
“can  partly  be  traced  to  the  editorial 
off-the-cuff  statements  which  have  been 
made  predicting  doom,  or  an  all-or- 
none  basis.”  These  ghost  stories  have 
been  so  appalling,  so  unbelievable,  that 
they  have  resulted  in  blocked  thinking 
among  many  citizens  and  responsible 
politicians.  Everyone  is  aware  that 
atomic  bombs  exist  and  could  be  de- 
livered against  our  cities,  but  most 
people  stop  thinking  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  explosion,  planning  nothing  to 
minimize  the  consequences.  After  the 
mental  explosion,  uncontrolled  think- 
ing sets  in;  there  is  “chaos,”  “doom  for 
all  humanity,”  “suicide,”  and  “immedi- 
ate defeat  or  victory.” 

The  first  bombings  would  only  mean 
the  beginning  of  long  tribulations  and 
each  city  and  country  would  go  through 
prolonged  efforts  to  make  adjustments, 
to  compensate  for  the  losses,  and  to 
heal  the  wound.  Much  of  the  outcome 
of  the  adjustment  process  would  de- 
pend largely  on  the  organization  for 
accommodating  and  feeding  the  home- 
less. Most  of  our  present  civil  defense 
plans  make  no  provision  beyond  short- 
range  emergency  shelters.  With  nu- 
clear destruction,  reaccommodations 
would  have  to  be  nationwide,  not 
merely  citywide,  as  in  WW  II,  so  that 
planning  becomes  even  more  important. 
“The  homeless  will  have  to  be  billeted 
for  the  long  pull,”  says  Dr.  Ikle,  “in 
private  homes,  since  enough  emergency 
housing  cannot  be  constructed  because 
of  shortages;  the  organization  for  re- 
employing evacuated  workers  will 
assume  paramount  importance.” 

The  public  does  not  need  to  know 
more  about  the  effects  of  nuclear  wea- 
pons. Already  people  know  more  about 
the  physical  effects  than  they  can  cope 
with.  It  makes  little  difference  whether 
a certain  destruction  radius  is  ten  or 
fifteen  miles;  the  important  thing  is  to 
realize  what  the  effects  of  such  bomb- 
ings will  be  on  society,  to  estimate 
what  the  needs  will  be,  and  to  reduce 
the  peril  of  defeat  by  planning  to  ful- 
fill these  needs.  This  will  do  more  to 
relieve  suffering  than  any  further 
gloomy  predictions  about  the  Dark 
Ages  that  may  lie  ahead. 


In  sending  nciv  names  for  the  De- 
fender, zvill  you  also  send  the  names 
of  people  being  replaced,  so  that  ive 
may  remove  them  from  the  files? 
Your  help  in  keeping  the  Defender 
valuable  by  removing  “dcadivood" 
zvill  he  much  appreciated. 
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Where  Honor  Is  Due 

Congratulations  to  those  who  rec- 
ognize the  normal  human  need  for 
recognition  and  public  approval. 

Many  times  these  columns  have  urged 
that  county  and  local  CD  directors 
work  out  a system  of  awards,  honors, 
certificates,  or  other  acclaim  with 
which  to  reward  those  men  and  women 
who  give  unselfishly  and  unstintingly 
of  their  time  and  effort  on  behalf  of 
defense. 

It  is  no  little  matter;  human 
beings  are  so  made  that  they  need 
occasional  pats  on  the  back;  they 
need  a “Well  Done”  from  those  in 
authority;  they  need  to  be  singled  out 
in  the  eyes  of  their  neighbors,  and 
given  recognition,  so  that  they  feel 
appreciated  as  indeed  they  deserve  to 
be.  Too  few  are  willing  to  spend  time 
and  energy  in  order  to  prepare  for 
what  may  lie  ahead.  Surely  we  should 
not  ignore  those  who  do,  but  should 
hold  them  up  as  honored  citizens,  an 
example  to  their  neighbors. 

Mifflin  County  Civil  Defense  Coun- 
cil recently  honored  two  women  volun- 
teers for  their  work  under  the  welfare 
division  of  the  council.  Awards  of 
certificates  of  achievement  were  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  George  Gardner  and 
iSIrs.  Merrill  A.  Lewis  for  “outstand- 
Etanding  work”  done  during  the  sum- 
mer in  setting  up  mass  care  centers 
throughout  the  county.  These  two 
women  made  over  120  contacts,  re- 
sulting in  the  approval  of  110  loca- 
tions for  mass  care  centers,  in  churches, 
clubs,  and  other  large  buildings.  Addi- 
tional centers  will  be  added  in  the 
county  later;  the  present  figure  would 
provide  for  the  housing,  feeding,  and 
clothing  of  more  than  5000  refugees 
who  might  be  expected  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  Mifflin  area  if  cities  were  either 
bombed  or  evacuated. 

Judge  Paul  S.  Lehman,  Civil  De- 
fense Director  for  the  County,  took 
the  occasion  to  announce  that  a sys- 
tem has  been  established  in  Mifflin  to 
recognize  the  meritorious  work  of 
other  volunteers  in  the  future. 

The  Defender  joins  in  its  con- 
gratulations to  Mrs.  Gardner  and  Mrs. 
Lewis.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  wel- 
fare demand  following  a disaster  will 
be  handled  by  the  rural  or  support 
areas  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is 
heartening  to  see  the  problem  being 
given  proper  concern  in  those  areas. 
A “Well  Done”  to  all  concerned. 

Note:  The  Defender  will  be  glad  to 

hear  of  and  pay  tribute  to  volunteers  in 
your  area  who  have  made  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  C.D.  progress. 
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Farmers  Warned 


Just  Short  of  Panic 


America’s  farmers  have  been  warned 
by  FCDA  that  they  are  vulnerable  to 
biological  warfare  attack  by  enemy 
agents  or  airplanes  carrying  disease- 
laden mists  and  destructive  chemicals. 
Contamination  in  feed  warehouses, 
stockyards  or  other  areas  of  concen- 
tration could  spread  diseases  widely 
and  quickly  to  the  damage  of  the 
farmer. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
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Eisenhower,  for  combating  biological 
and  chemical  warfare  against  animals 
and  crops.  Such  protection  services 
as  inspection,  border  quarantines,  and 
cooperation  with  state  and  county 
agents  already  form  the  basis  on  which 
this  defense  will  be  based. 


Ten  precautions  are  urged: 

1)  Normal  sanitation  measures  to  be  fol- 
lowed carefully ; 

2)  Check  animals  regularly,  for  early 
discovery  and  prompt  reporting  of  dis- 
ease to  county  agent  or  state  livestock 
veterinary  officials ; 

3)  Isolate  all  sick  stock.  Isolate  all  new 
stock  long  enough  to  be  sure  they  are 
not  disease  carriers ; 

4)  Report  immediately  to  vet.  or  state 
livestock  sanitary  official  any  increase 
in  native  diseases  and  the  appearance 
of  unusual  diseases  in  livestock ; 

5)  Follow  approved  vaccination  practices 
for  disease  problems ; 

6)  Dispose  carefully  of  wastes  and  dis- 
charges from  sick  animals ; 

7)  Don’t  visit  infected  or  quarantined 
farms ; 

8)  Cooperate  with  plant  disease  control 
officials ; 

9)  Report  immediately  to  county  agent 
any  crop  damage  from  unfamiliar  dis- 
ease or  insect ; 

10)  Send  insects  or  samples  of  diseased 
plants  to  county  agent  only,  unless  in- 
structed otherwise  by  responsible  agri- 
cultural authorities. 


Around  4:00  A.  M.  one  morning,  a. 
fire  was  blazing  strongly  in  the  prem- j: 
ises  of  a company  in  the  city  of  Winni- 
peg, Canada.  The  fire  bit  into  a tele- 
phone cable  bearing  600  pairs  of  tele- 
phone lines,  causing  14  civil  defense 
sirens  installed  throughout  the  city  to 
sound.  For  a description  of  what  fol- 
lowed, we  quote  from  the  May-June, 
1954,  issue  of  the  Winnipeg  CD  Board 
Bulletin: 
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panic.  Most  people  did  the  wrong 
thing.  The  majority  jumped  on  the 
phone  and  clogged  the  switchboards 
of  the  local  papers  and  radio  stations, 
the  police  station  and  the  fire  depart- 
ment. For  many  persons,  the  fright 
was  compounded  by  the  fact  that  they 
found  their  own  telephones  out  of 
order,  for  the  same  cable  break  that 
triggered  the  .sirens  put  about  500 
telephones  out  of  commission.” 

The  sirens  sounded  in  a straight-on 
note,  similar  to  an  “All  Clear”  signal. 
Says  the  Winnipeg  Bulletin: 

“We  venture  to  say  that  prob- 
ably all  of  the  people  concerned  have 
heard  at  one  time  or  another  the  un- 
dulating rise  and  fall  of  a Red  Alert. 
They  heard  it,  but  did  they  remember 
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it? 

A lot  of  people  lost  some  sleep  in 
Winnipeg,  and  that  was  unfortunate. 

But  what  would  happen  if  an  actuah 
warning  sounded  in  your  neighbor- 
hood, right  now?  Quite  probably  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  that  happened  in 
Winnipeg.  UNLESS,  and  that  is  thej 
gist  of  it  all — unless  the  people  knew|> 
what  to  do. 

On  a Red  warning:  TAKE  COVER. 
Do  not  phone;  do  not  go  out  on  theb 
streets;  TAKE  COVER.  When  theL 
sirens  blow,  time  may  be  very  short.  ;i 
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